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•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  defeat  of  the  Federal  Kehool  construc¬ 
tion  })ill  last  month  by  the  House  was  probably  the 
best  way  out  of  an  impossible  situation,  many  educa¬ 
tors  belie\e.  Tlu*  bill  had  become  so  irrevocably 
linked  with  such  issues  as  segregation,  states  and  civil 
rights  that  it  was  a  No.  1  political  hot  potato  in  an 
election  year.  While  deploring  the  fact  that  Federal 
aid  will  not  be  forthcoming  tliis  year,  educators  feel 
that  the  delay  will  work  on  tlie  whole  to  the  ad\’antage 
of  U.  S.  education,  since  it  points  up  clearly  the  cur¬ 
rent  crisis  and  resjwnsibility  of  education  in  U.  S.  de¬ 
mocracy.  It  is  felt,  too,  that  a  better  bill  on  Federal 
aid  will  be  promptly  readied  for  the  new  Congress 
convening  in  J.anuary,  adroitly  steering  clear  of  the 
issue  that  wrecked  tlu'  Kelley  bill. 

\  .suboommittoo  of  tho  honso  appropria¬ 
tions  unit  has  turned  down  President  Eisenhower’s 
retjuest  for  an  initial  $300,000  for  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Education,  The  money  is  nt'cded  to  focus 
attention  on  the  problems  of  higher  education  and  to 
seek  a  solution  to  the  more  troublesome  ones.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  is  seeking  another  $S(X),000 
to  be  allocated  to  state's  for  establishing  state  commit¬ 
tees,  conferences,  committee  staffs,  activities,  and 
other  purjx)s('s  in\’olved  in  so  large  an  inquiry'.  So 
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far,  the  President  has  granted  the  Clommittee  $75,000 
out  of  a  contingency  fund.  Presumably,  Congress  will 
reconsider,  give  tho  Committee  a  part  at  least  of  the 
funds  requested  before  adjournment. 

First  major  crack  in  V’irginia's  standpat  policy 
on  school  segregation,  appeared  on  July  13  when  Fe<l- 
eral  Judge  John  Paul,  Virginia  Wt*stern  District,  issued 
a  directive  to  Charlottesville.  This  directive  ordered 
C>harlottes\'ille  to  make  plans  to  begin  desegregation 
of  Negro  and  white  pupils  in  September.  Judge  Paul 
issued  the  directive  after  citing  N’irgiiiia’s  policy  of 
“calculated  delay”  in  complying  with  th«‘  Supreme 
Court’s  1954  decision  outlawing  separate  facilities.  “I 
am  not  willing  that  this  court  be  a  knowing  and  will¬ 
ing  accessory  to  a  policy  which  has  as  its  purpose  de¬ 
lay  and  evasion  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,” 
Judge  Paul  said.  His  directix’e  will  force  the  first  Vir¬ 
ginian  test  in  desegregation  —  and  Governor  Stanley 
into  calling  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  con¬ 
sider  the  school  question. 

now  gallup  poll  rovoaiN  tliat  nearly  six  out 
of  ten  adults  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  all  U.  S. 
teachers  who  would  like  to  go  abroatl  to  be  sent  at 
government  exjK'nse.  The  reasoning  behind  this  is 
that  teachers  who  go  abroad  during  summer  vacations 
would  act  as  “ambassadors  of  good  will,”  would  study 
and  write  about  these  nations.  Five  out  of  ten  adults 
also  believed  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  invite  teachers 
from  foreign  nations  to  visit  here,  at  our  expense,  in 
order  to  understand  the  U.  S.  better,  to  get  a  clear 
firsthand  idea  of  what  the  U.  S.  is  really  like. 

Canada  haK  bo|$un  “one  of  the  most  c'Oinpletc  and 
extensive  studies  in  secondary  education”  it  has  ever 

made.  The  two-year  study  of  matriculation  problems 
by  the  Alberta  Education  Department  and  UniversiU' 
of  Alberta,  entered  its  working  stage  this  spring  witli 
special  testing  of  6500  twelfth-grade  students.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  find  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions:  (1)  Are  the  present  meth¬ 
ods  used  for  selection  of  university  candidates  the  best 
to  meet  the  present  needs?  (2)  Are  high  school  stan¬ 
dards  changing?  (3)  Could  selective  factors  other 
than  the  achievement  on  twelfth-grade  examinations 
!)<•  list'd  to  advantage? 
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•  Curriculum 


Reforms  in  the  teaching  of  math  in  higli 
schools  is  the  objective  of  a  new  research  project,  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr,  Max  Beberman,  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  has  assigned  a  quar¬ 
ter-million  dollars  to  the  College  of  Education  project, 
and  the  money  will  be  used  to  devise  a  new  math 
course  for  the  four  high  school  years  —  as  well  as  pre¬ 
paring  new  classroom  materials,  teachers  manuals  and 
training  teachers  to  handle  the  new  teaching  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  Illinois  experimental  group  has  startc^d  pilot 
courses  in  five  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  high  schools. 
Under  the  program: 

—Freshman  year:  algebra  and  analytical  geometry  are 
taught. 

—Sophomore  year:  a  new  course  called  “the  theory  of 
sets”  is  introduced.  This  is  based  on  the  “idea  of 
collection  and  bimdle  of  things.” 

—Junior  year:  complex  numbers  or  “polynomial  cal¬ 
culus”  is  taught.  This  is  ordinarily  taught,  at  least 
in  part,  on  the  college  level. 

—Senior  year:  mathematics,  as  a  whole,  is  considered. 
Since  the  whole  program  is  geared  to  the  teaching  of 
math  for  the  atomic  era,  there  are  no  existing  t(‘xt- 
l)Ooks  —  these  will  have  to  be  devised. 


•  Administration 


\  now  olomcntary  J«ohool  organization  ap^X'ars 
inevitable  in  the  near  future,  writes  Harlan  L.  Hag- 
man  in  a  new  book.  The  form  of  the  new  school  is 
suggested  in  the  common  elements  of  projwsals  com¬ 
ing  from  various  quarters  of  professional  education. 

Some  of  the  dominant  features  of  this  future  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  as  Dr.  Hagman  foresees  them,  are: 
—Integration  of  Program:  “The  integration  will  be 
horizontal  with  many  areas  of  the  curriculum 
brought  into  focus  upon  problems  of  living.”  It  will 
be  vertical,  the  writer  adds,  witli  the  traditional  sin¬ 
gle-year  units  abandoned  in  fa\or  of  units  two  or 
three  years  in  length.  Prekindergarten,  or  nurser> 
school  units,  may  become  accepted  features  of  the 
elementary  school  as  kindergarten  becomes  more 
closely  integratetl  into  the  rest  of  the  elementary 
school  experience. 

-Teaching-Learning  Aids:  Under  the  necessity  of 
teaching  more,  and  teaching  more  efficiently,  the 
newer  learning  aids  may  be  brought  to  a  level  of 
higher  service.  Tliese  can  l>e  employed  to  greater 
advantage  as  we  become  familiar  with  their  poten¬ 
tials  and  implications. 

—Individualization:  The  school  will  develop  more  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  individualizing  learning  opportunities. 
With  the  help  of  an  expert  teacher,  the  elementary 
pupil  will  be  provided  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  group  activity  but  with  his  own  needs  and 
interests  attended  to  “tlirough  a  jirogram  planned 
with  and  for  him,  and  designed  to  make  possible  his 
fullest  development.” 


—Home  Rule:  There  will  be  a  continuance  of  the 
trend  toward  “home  rule”  by  the  separate  schools  in 
a  school  system.  This  will  permit  a  greater  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  school  with  its  own  community’. 
—School  and  Community:  Too  often,  the  school  acts 
as  though  it  had  a  monopoly  on  education,  as  though 
it  wanted  only  to  lead  the  community  to  approve,  or 
at  any  rate  not  to  interfere  with,  what  the  school 
wishes  to  do  in  the  education  of  children.  A  sounder 
basis  of  school-community  cooperation  will  be  the 
school’s  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  community 
will  educate  in  many  ways  the  children  who  are  in 
school.  The  partnership  in  educational  activity  is 
indissoluble. 

—Adequacy:  Whatever  the  form  of  the  elementary’ 
school,  there  is  only  one  test  —  it  must  finally  be 
in<‘asured  in  tenns  of  its  adequacy  in  meeting  the 
lu'ed  of  society  for  an  instrument  in  the  education 
of  children. 

It  is  ixjssible,  concludes  Dr.  Hagman,  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  will  be  in  operation  throughout  the 
year  with  jierhaps  special  programs  for  the  summer 
months. 

Administration  of  Elementary  Schools,  by  Harlan  L. 
Hagman.  McGraw-Hill  Book  C’o„  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.  Y.  36.  356pp.  $5. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educ.vtional  Leadership  and  the  Elementary  School  I’rincipal, 
hy  Charles  R.  Spain,  Harold  D.  Drummond,  and  lohn  I.  Good- 
lad.  Rinehart,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  371pp.  ^.50. 
(Examhiation  of  the  principaTs  leadership  role  in  prmision  of 
pupil  services,  mlministration  of  the  school,  arul  entnmitnUy 
ami  professiomd  relationships.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


The  improvement  of  the  teacher  is  both  a 
means  and  an  end  in  the  improvement  of  instniction, 
say  William  M.  .Alexander  and  Paul  M.  Halverson  in  a 
new  book.  As  the  teacher  is  finding  ways  and  means 
of  securing  greater  satisfactions  in  his  work,  he  is  in¬ 
evitably  becoming  a  better-adjustt*!!  individual,  more 
adept  in  personal  relations,  more  intelligent  about  his 
job,  more  opt*n-minded  about  educational  problems 
and  practices. 

Whatever  steps  the  teacher  takes  to  improve  his 
work,  the  authors  believe  that  it  is  fundamental  that 
he  accept  certain  basic  principles  regarding  improve¬ 
ment,  and  apply  them  throughout  his  career. 

The  principles  felt  by  the  authors  to  lx‘  most  signi¬ 
ficant  are  these: 

(1)  Because  of  the  variables  in  teaching,  particu¬ 
larly  human  variables,  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  an 
absolute  standard  of  performance. 

( 2 )  Since  the  interpersonal  relations  of  teacher  and 
pupil  are  critical  factors  in  determining  the  quality  of 
the  educational  process,  the  teacher  should  seek  for 
optimum  relations  with  each  successive  individual  and 
group  taught. 

(3)  The  teacher  should  develop  means  of  apprais¬ 
ing  the  feelings  pupils  have  for  him  and  those  he  has 
for  students. 
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(4)  The  inevitability  of  change  in  education  should 
be  understood  and  accepted. 

(5)  The  teacher  should  continually  review  his  prog¬ 
ress  in  terms  of  a  goal  of  desirable  performance. 

(6)  Improvement  is  a  process  of  learning  and  one 
in  which  the  learner,  the  teacher,  must  determine  and 
seek  his  own  goals.  The  improvement  of  teaching  im¬ 
proves  only  as  teachers  improve  themselves  —  it  can¬ 
not  be  forced  on  them  by  anyone  else. 

Effective  Teaching,  in  Secondary  Schools,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Ale.xander  and  Paul  M.  Halverson.  Rinehart 
and  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  X.Y.  16.  564pp.  $5.75. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SFECIAL  INTEREST 

Field  Projec-ts  and  Problems,  by  Celia  B.  StetuiU’r.  The  Dry- 
den  Press,  31  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y,  W.  Paper.  $2.  (Workbook  of 
problems  in  socud  stratification,  cultural  values.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 


3-D  DovolopK  roM^arch  skill.s,  reports  Joseph 
W.  Duffy,  Russell  Sage  Junior  High  School,  Queens. 
.New  York.  Class-constructed  dioramas  challenge  re- 
s(‘arch  committees  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  points  out, 
because  they  reflect  thought,  imagination,  resource¬ 
fulness,  academic  pursuits,  and  motor  .skills. 

“In  the  past,”  he  continues,  “I  accepted  written  and 
oral  reports  because  they  rerjuired  students  to  do  sim¬ 
ple  research,  develop  library  skills,  and  compile  data. 
However,  I  found  that  the  majority  of  tenn  reports 
expressed  little  thought  and  imagination.  VV'hen  orally 
presented  to  the  class  they  w(;re  sometimes  dull.” 

Three-dimensional  reports,  he  discovereil,  required 
rt'search  and  collection  of  data,  but,  in  addition,  de- 
velopt'd  experiences  impo.ssible  to  bring  out  in  the 
written  and  oral  reix)rt.  Tlie  most  important  experi- 
(‘nc(“:  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  academi¬ 
cally  gifted  and  the  craftsman, 

Mr,  Duffy’s  report  appears  in  the  May  Instructional 
Materials. 


•  Proud  To  Teach 


The  94th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Education  As.sociation  (Portland,  Oregon,  July  1-6) 
was,  for  the  10,000  attending  members,  a  highly 
suc“cessful  and  satisfying  affair.  The  fly  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  ointment  was  the  defeat  of  the  Federal- Aid-to- 
Schools  bill  in  Congress  on  July  5.  This  was  irony 
indeed,  since  Fcnleral  aid  has  long  been  the  chief 
legislative  goal  of  the  NEA. 

One  other  ruckus  that  threatened  for  a  while  to 
turn  the  Convention  into  a  shambles  was  the  issue  of 
racial  desegregation  —  one  minority  group  threatened 
to  bring  the  issue  to  the  floor  in  an  effort  to  force  the 
NEA  to  beef  up  its  stand.  The  resolutions  committee 
side-stepped  the  issue  neatly  by  reaffinning  last  year’s 
stand:  an  expression  of  confidence  that  segregation 
problems  could  be  worked  out  at  state  and  local  levels 
by  “citizens  of  intelligence.” 


One  item  on  tlic  agenda,  howe\  cr,  that  met  with  tlie 
delegates’  approval  was  the  election  of  Martha  Shull, 
Jefferson  High  School,  Portland,  Oregon,  as  the  new 
President.  She  has  been  described  (by  Andy  Holt  of 
Tennessee)  as  “pretty  as  a  speckled  pup,  slirewd  as 
a  fanner’s  wife  at  a  Sears-Roebuck  sale.  She  knows 
NEA  like  a  moonshiner  knows  his  corn.”  NEA  obvi¬ 
ously  is  in  safe  hands  for  its  coming  educationally 
critical  Centennial  year. 

Tlie  most  important  business  at  the  Convention  was 
the  Board  of  Directors’  Report  of  a  Program  of  In¬ 
creased  Services  and  Leadership.  This  plan,  developed 
o\er  the  last  five  years  by  outstanding  educators,  is  a 
blueprint  to  streamline  and  increase  the  service  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  NEA  for  its  members.  Endorsed  by  350 
discussion  groups,  the  program  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Centennial  Convention  next  year  for  membership 
approval.  Under  the  plan,  NEA  will  undertake  great¬ 
ly  expanded  additional  services  in  the  areas  of  higher 
education  (particularly  teacher  education),  field  serv¬ 
ice,  legislation,  lay  relations,  professional  development 
and  welfare,  research,  communications,  instnictional 
services,  others.  To  finance  this  costly  program,  an 
increase  of  membership  dues  from  $5  to  $10  has  been 
suggested. 

The  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  passed  a 
re.solution  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  National 
Board  of  Education  by  the  President,  with  the  approv¬ 
al  of  the  Senate.  This  Board  would  run  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  appoint  the  Federal  Commission¬ 
er  of  Education.  Other  important  resolutions:  Oi>po- 
sition  to  merit  rating;  income  tax  exemptions  for 
teachers  paying  for  professional  improvement;  al)oli- 
tion  of  short-cut  programs  of  professional  education” 
by  teachers  colleges,  state  education  departments; 
condemnation  of  the  use  of  nonprofessional  teacher 
aides  in  duties  belonging  to  qualified  teachers. 

The  most  significant  statement  made  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  probably  that  of  Oliver  J.  Caldwell.  U.  S.  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  for  International  Education: 
“We  must  either  increase  immensely  our  financial 
investment  in  education,  or  abandon  our  traditional 
philosophy  of  equality  of  (*ducational  opportunity.” 


•  Audio-Visual 


Maryland  will  test  TV  tearhing  this  fall  when 
it  begins  an  experimental  program,  backetl  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  and  the  Ford  Foundation.  Beginning  in 
September,  more  than  6000  students  in  two  high 
schools  and  six  elementary  schools  in  Hagerstown  will 
receive  one  hour  of  instruction  a  day  by  closed-circuit 
television.  A  two-way  audio  hookup  will  allow  the 
students  to  ask  questions  of  the  teacher.  Classes  will 
be  monitored  by  a  part-time  employee,  not  necessarily 
a  teacher,  who  will  handle  discipline  and  the  two-way 
exchange  between  the  classes  and  the  televised  in¬ 
structor. 

The  purposes  of  the  plan  are  twofold:  (1)  to  find 
out  just  how  far  education  can  go  in  utilizing  TV, 
and  (2)  TV’s  part  in  meeting  the  current  teacher 
shortage.  The  plan  is  to  extend  the  TV  coverage  to 
the  entirety  of  Washington  County’s  school  system 
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within  the  next  two  years,  with  all  47  schools  supplied 
with  closed-circuit  etpiipment,  and  20,000  pupils  re¬ 
ceiving  televised  instruction. 

This  September,  in  the  pilot  schools,  high  school 
subjects  will  be:  9th  grade  science,  10th  grade  math. 
11th  grade  U.  S.  history,  and  12th  jp'ade  English.  The 
elementary  school  program  will  include:  6th  grade 
science,  5th  grade  arithmetic,  4th  grade  social  studies, 
and  some  instruction  in  reading  and  number  readi¬ 
ness  in  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  grades.  During  this  first 
tenn  no  student  will  receive  T\^  instruction  in  more 
than  one  course. 

A  special  workshop  during  the  summer  prepared 
about  40  teachers  for  the  televised  instruction  periods. 


•  Student  Activities 


Sometimes^  children  need  extra  money  for 

phone  calls  or  lunch.  Jane  Marshall  reports  in  the  May- 
June  Exchange  that  her  sixth-graders  at  School  6, 
Lawrence,  New  York,  established  a  class  bank  to  take 
eare  of  these  small  emergencies.  Each  pupil  put  a 
dime  into  the  bank  during  the  first  week  of  school. 
Elcx;ted  cashiers  servetl  for  a  month  each.  Loans  were 
made  on  request;  if  the  money  was  repaid  within  threi- 
days,  one  cent  interest  was  charged.  After  that,  the 
borrower  paid  a  cent  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  money,  including  interest,  was  di\  ided  among  the 
students. 


•  School  Plant 


Your  room  can  affect  your  di$iciplinc, 

points  out  Ann  Pape,  Lakewood  (Colo.)  Junior  High 
Sehool.  “It  is  tlie  sum  total  of  many  little  things 
which  snowball  to  produce  the  effect  you  desire,”  she 
adds.  “Put  the  child  in  neat,  attractive  surroundings 
and  he  will  instinctively  try  to  live  up  to  them.”  Some 
of  the  easily  overlooked  influences  on  discipline: 
—Neat  desk  arrangement:  “If  you  walked  into  a  room 
in  which  the  desks  were  helter-skelter,  would  you 
feel  the  same  restraint  that  you  would  if  the  desks 
were  lined  up  in  neat,  orderly  rows?”  Miss  Pape 
asks.  Informal  arrangements  can  be  made  after  the 
class  starts  to  group,  but  time  should  be  allotted  at 
the  end  of  the  jx^riod  to  return  the  room  to  order. 
—Clean  blackboards:  “This  .serves  a  double  purpose; 
they  are  easier  to  read  and  questions  about  what  is 
on  them  are  cut  down.”  By  writing  all  directions  on 
the  board,  and  placing  the  date  in  an  obvious  place, 
and  in  the  same  place  e\ery  day,  favorite  questions 
Ixfome  unnecessary.  “It  is  simpler  to  anticipate  as 
much  of  the  writing  as  possible  and  have  it  ready.” 
—Orderly  cupboards:  “A  teacher’s  cupboard  corre- 
sjxjnds  roughly  to  a  child’s  notebook,  and  if  it  has 
glass  doors,  displays  with  brutal  frankness  a  person’s 
ability  to  follow  his  own  dicta.  If  you  insist  that  note- 
Imoks  be  kept  neat  and  orderly,  you  should  set  an 
example  by  keeping  your  cupboards  and  drawers  in 
order.  Children  resent  unfairness  and  are  quick  to 
see  tlu’ough  our  little  subterfuges.  They  will  resent 


and  rebel  against  insincerity  and  dishonesty  wher¬ 
ever  they  meet  it.” 

—Good  lighting,  ventilation.  “To  do  the  best  work  both 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher  must  be  unconscious  of  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions.  Poor  light  wearies,  causes 
nervousness  and  irritation  both  to  yourself  and  your 
classes.” 

Miss  Pape’s  article*  appears  in  the  .May  Colorado 

School  Journal. 


•  Panorama 


California  Summer  schools  have  been  in  full 
swing  around  the  nation.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  enrollment  stands  at  50.(KX).  “We  consider 
that  summer  school  is  a  privilege,”  says  Los  Angeles 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Claude  L.  Beeves,  six’ak- 
ing  for  the  teaching  staff.  “No  teacher  is  expected  to 
waste  time  on  those  who  don’t  want  to  work.”  In  six 
weeks  of  two-hour  sessions,  a  class  covers  a  full  semes¬ 
ter’s  work,  can’t  wait  on  slowpokes;  three  abs«‘nces 
for  any  reason  and  the  student  is  out  on  his  ear. 

In  Hollywood,  folk-singer  Burl  Ives  six)ke  up  on  “rock 
’n  roll”:  “It’s  been  with  us  since  I  can  remember.  Used 
to  be  called  race  music,  but  it’s  had  other  names,  too 
—honky-tonk,  and  various  fonns  of  jazz.  Then  when 
things  got  intellectual  they  called  it  corn.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  ix*ople  are  worried  that  rock  ’n  roll  is  im¬ 
moral  and  promotes  juvenile  d(‘linquency.  Horse- 
feathers!  If  a  young  person  is  going  to  get  into  trouble 
it  doesn’t  matter  whether  he  listens  to  nx*k  ’n  roll  or 
Rachmaninoff.” 

illinois  In  Chicago,  the  65  teen-age  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  who  have  just  finished  a  year  in  U.  S.  schools, 
say  that  our  high  schools  are  more  diversified  and  eas¬ 
ier  than  their  own  home  school  system.  Typical  com¬ 
ments:  “It  was  a  cinch”;  “Td  like  to  change  the  sys¬ 
tem  back  home,  but  I’ll  have  to  change  my  mother 
first”  (this  was  on  teen-age  datijtg);  “It  was  a  good 
year’s  vacation  —  very  nice  after  the  hard  work  at 
home”;  “It  was  a  ball  all  the  time.  The  only  thing  1 
learned  was  typing.” 

Kentucky  In  Louisville,  the  Negro  and  white 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  have  merged.  Local  PTA 
units  automatically  become  desegrated  in  the  fall  any¬ 
way,  when  city  and  country  school  systems  become 
integrated.  Officers  of  the  white  council,  elected  last 
March  for  a  two-year  tenn,  will  continue  in  office, 
llie  nine  members  of  the  Negro  executive  board  are 
named  co-chairmen  of  nine  committees  of  the  white 
council.  Negroes  now  become  eligible  for  loans  from 
the  wliite  council’s  student  loan  funds. 

Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled  that  tlu*  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education  may  charge  a  fee  for  trans- 
ix)rting  high  school  students  to  and  from  school,  “as¬ 
suming,  of  course,  that  they  live  beyond  a  reasonable 
walking  distance.”  The  JefiFerson  County  Board  has 
considered  a  15c  daily  fare  for  high  school  students— 
a  charge  calculated  to  net  the  school  system  $75,000 
a  year.  _ 
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